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SOCIALIZING DRAMATICS 



MARGARET M. SKINNER 
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I. DRAMATICS IN THE AVERAGE HIGH SCHOOL 

There is no more pitiable situation in the average high school 
today than that of dramatics. A few schools hire professional 
coaches; some have public-speaking departments to take charge 
of plays; most of them have no faculty member trained — or even 
interested — in dramatics. 

Play production is a problem of the English teacher, for it is 
one of the many extra-curricular activities which seem to fall 
naturally to him. There is ample justification for this : he teaches 
dramas, at least his classes read and study them, and his pupils 
dramatize other literature freely. So few English teachers are, 
however, trained in play production that the time and effort 
expended fruitlessly in this work is appalling. Slapstick farces, 
"vaudeville shows," "society comedies," are not worthy the 
attention and prominence they receive. Only plays dealing with 
real people, real emotions, are educative. There is almost no 
limit to which good plays may influence the pupils of a school and 
the larger community of parents and friends; there is no limit, 
either, to the waste of time, the harm even, of tawdry, mediocre 
plays. 

Even when a good play has been selected, thoughtless, unskilled 
coaching may do actual harm. Any sort of coaching may produce 
a play; it is only constructive coaching which can be of real value 
to the boys and girls acting. Too often the only thing considered 
is the play itself, the presentation to an audience; but the real 
center of interest should be the pupil-actors— what they gain from 
participation, how they are influenced, their development. Unless 
dramatics be truly educative, has it a right at all in our schools ? 
If it is distinctly so, should it not have a more prominent and 
important place than it now has ? 
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When a play has been selected, the coach usually has so-called 
" try-outs " to cast pupils for definite parts. This process invariably 
results in giving to the player a part which he is most like in real 
life. The slouchy, careless boy gets a servant's lines; the erect, 
authoritative young fellow, a king's; the quiet, reserved, dumpish 
girl, a grandmother's; the pretty, graceful, experienced maid, the 
heroine's. Why? Does the pupil grow most by interpreting 
what he already knows, by being what he already is? Would 
not dramatics be more truly educational, a force for character- 
building and imagination-stretching, if the young actor worked 
sympathetically on an impersonation which called out all his 
abilities, which challenged his power to the utmost, and stretched 
him beyond and away from what he is in real life ? 

When a play is to be studied in the classroom, we approve of 
reading it through to get the framework, the plot, the unified 
structure; then we work out details, the real, worth-while study. 
Why should we feel that a play may be dramatized without such 
careful study, excepting the coach's, perhaps? In the majority 
of cases the procedure of the teacher about to coach a play is as 
follows: he holds try-outs on material usually unknown to the 
boys and girls; he casts pupils for parts, basing his judgment upon 
the try-out and his knowledge of what the pupil has done before; 
each actor copies his own parts and cues — it is rare, indeed, to 
find a complete copy of the play in the hands of each participant; 
the pupils memorize their lines. Many a youngster arrives at 
this stage with no real conception of the play as a whole; no under- 
standing of the situations involved, the background, the historical 
setting; no appreciation, or knowledge even, of the other parts. 
How can he interpret his character as one of a group if he is 
ignorant of the group? Does a forward play good basketball 
when he knows nothing of the work of his team mates ? 

The average coach — the trained as well as the amateur, unfortu- 
nately — is Prussianistically autocratic. He dictates tones, move- 
ments, by-play, to automatons who have learned certain lines. 
These puppets passively receive directions, present their parts as 
the coach has willed that they be presented. They may gain vocal 
strength, memorizing power, ability to obey and to carry out a 
leader's wishes. They do no thinking; there is no demand for 
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initiative, no challenge to their ability, no assuming of responsi- 
bility. Such a procedure is not real teaching and should have no 
place in an American institution. 

We talk a great deal today about the socializing recitation. No 
matter how varied our interpretations of it may be, we can all agree 
that it involves such procedure as makes each child to some extent 
a director and critic of his own and others' efforts, and the teacher 
a member and leader of the group, not an autocratic despot. If 
this ideal is fruitful in the classroom, why may it not be utilized 
in dramatics ? If a teacher's aim is the cultivation of facts, dates, 
isolated bits of material in the pupils' minds, he will get quicker 
and surer results by the old, throat-cramming methods; if his aim 
is the development of thinking, self-critical, democratic citizens, 
he will put as much responsibility as possible in the hands of the 
pupils. If a coach thinks only of the play — its perfection, its 
polish, its professional finish — he will dictate and dominate, he 
will select for each part the pupil who is most like the character 
in question; if he sees the play as existing for the real growth it 
may bring to the pupils, mentally, morally, even physically, he 
will assist in the work but let the boys and girls assume all possible 
responsibilities, preferring their development to the perfecting of 
what brings about this development. Why should we wish for 
professional finish from adolescents ? Do we expect the same kind 
of class work from them that we do from university students ? In 
presenting The Mikado in 191 7 to an audience of Wisconsin High 
School parents and friends, Professor Peter Dykema of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin said, " . . . . We shall be glad indeed if you 
enjoy this performance. We assure you that we shall — to the full! 
Our real aim has not been this final presentation, although it has 
been in our minds frequently. Our purpose in presenting "The 
Mikado" has long since been accomplished: for weeks these children 
have had no time for anything but good music, clean comedy; it 
is from the learning of their parts and the rehearsing that our boys 
and girls have received any benefit they may derive from the 
work." 

II. DRAMATICS IN WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOL 

Because it is a long step from static to socializing dramatics, it 
may prove of interest to have presented here something of the way 
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the situation is met today in the Wisconsin High School, and to 
suggest a bit of the development of the present procedure. It is 
the outcome of several years' careful work, and, like all real teach- 
ing, is open to constant change and steady expansion that indi- 
vidual needs may be met. 

Any pupil who wishes may join Thalia, the dramatic club. He 
becomes a member of a group, usually boys and girls of his own 
age, although his extra-curricular activities and regular appoint- 
ments after school may force him to join a particular group which 
meets on a night when he is free. Each group meets regularly 
once a week; the whole club meets when there is important busi- 
ness to be presented or when some one group has a play prepared 
for club criticism. About four times a year the best of the work 
of the various groups is selected by the entire club for public per- 
formance. The club has its regular officers, and each group has 
a chairman; the teacher in charge is a member of all groups. 

When the club meets in the fall for the first time, all members 
bring in suggestions for plays to be studied. These are examined 
by the Play Committee, of which the teacher is a standing member. 
She must be ready with many plays, for, with her reading and 
experience, she has access to much broader fields than the children. 
At the first regular meeting of each group, the members bring their 
personal copies of the play assigned them. These have been so 
made that there is ample room for stage directions as they are 
worked out, sketches of positions, character points. For the first 
few meetings, the group studies the play as thoroughly as possible. 
Reports on historical background, on the author, on criticisms of 
the play are given; speeches are interpreted; points to be empha- 
sized are brought out; cutting — if it seems necessary — is actually 
done in the group. Although the group chairman leads this work, 
the teacher is to a great extent the manager, just as he must be 
in the classroom. Many assignments, many profitable bits of 
study, however, arise from pupils' questions, and the teacher must 
constantly be on his guard that he may not do all the actual think- 
ing and rob the boys and girls of their greatest opportunity for real 
development. 

By this time the play is fairly well known and the characters 
are real and human. With the marvelous imagination of youth, 
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the pupils have visualized everything and are ready and eager to 
act. Since the club is working for the training and education of 
each boy and girl and not for the most perfect possible performance 
of the play, the try-outs are negligible; after thorough discussion, 
the teacher and the group assign parts — the former working 
harder, naturally, and with more understanding, to give to each 
pupil the part he most needs. It is understood that this giving 
of parts is not final and that changes may occur at any time. 
Two full casts for the group play are always chosen and two helpers, 
a regular prompter and a permanent property and stage manager. 
The play is so familiar to all the group that comparatively little 
time is needed for memorizing. The two casts work as units, 
each player developing his own character as he sees fit, each cast 
being critical audience to its rival. As actions, by-play, expres- 
sion, are worked out, they are jotted down on the pupils' copies. 
No attempt is made at uniform presentation; frequently the two 
heroes interpret their common part in widely different manners, 
which furthers real and thoughtful study of lines. The teacher 
must be in a general way the court of last resort, and must be 
decisive, brisk, authoritative, in his few comments; he must watch 
enunciation, prevent awkwardness wherever possible, do all the 
thousand and one things the boys and girls are too inexperienced 
to think about, but his greatest charge is keeping the casts groups 
and emphasizing team work, which dramatics so frequently quite 
overlooks. 

The next step is the presentation of the group play to the club 
as a whole. Both casts act; the club after discussion selects a 
final cast, character by character, rarely choosing all members 
from one unit; the defeated actors become understudies. The 
play is now nearly ready for public presentation. The under- 
studies work with the stage manager in collecting properties, 
scenery, costumes. This work, with its definite responsibility, its 
necessarily careful selection of material, is considered as essential 
as actual acting, and the club tries to give each boy and girl at 
least one opportunity to show ability in this line as well as in other 
phases of dramatics. 

Since the groups study short plays — usually one-act dramas — 
two or three combine in presenting a public entertainment. As 
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far as possible all the work is done by the group members — the 
advertising, the preparation of tickets and of programs; the 
entire management of the stage is, of course, in the hands of those 
already partly trained, the previously selected stage managers; 
when necessary, other club members are called on for assistance. 
Everything possible is done by the pupils themselves; even such 
critical and professional work as lighting and make-up are enthusi- 
astically attempted, and it is surprising to watch the development 
of real skill from what seems at first hopeless ignorance. 

III. SOME DEVELOPMENTS OF THE WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOL PLAN 

The present club plan did not spring full grown into existence 
in the Wisconsin High School; it is the result of years of experi- 
menting. A few details of this development along one or two 
lines may prove interesting and suggestive. 

Like the average small school, the Wisconsin High School had 
no stage, nothing but a shallow platform in the assembly room. 
Because the walls were very high, ordinary scenery would have 
been out of the question — if we had wished to have it. No cur- 
tain was possible; there was no way of supporting it without 
defacing the walls and destroying the simple dignity of the room. 
Anything constructed had to be so made that it could be set up 
and taken down overnight. Perhaps the most insuperable obstacle 
was an appalling absence of funds. The manual-training depart- 
ment came to our help and made light, screenlike frames about 
four by nine feet. At first these were covered with wall paper; 
later, some of the money realized from plays was spent for tan 
burlap, a neutral background for a scene of any sort. Two of 
these frames were arranged as doors and one as a window. A very 
simple fireplace, about the width of two sections, was covered in 
the same way. When a play is to be given, the frames are quickly 
screwed or hooked together and to the floor, the doors, window, 
and fireplace being put into any position desired. Either a three- 
sided room effect or a back and wings is possible. The extreme 
flexibility and lightness of this scenery and its dignified simplicity 
make it effective. When not in use, the sections are stored under- 
neath the assembly platform. The high school owns no stage 
furniture. The simple school chairs and tables are used, and 
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occasionally articles are borrowed from pupils' homes. Scene- 
shifting at first seemed impossible without a curtain, but we have 
come to make of it an art second only to the acting. It, too, is 
practiced beforehand, and our audiences enjoy heartily the aproned 
and overalled supers quietly and expertly doing their tasks. Even 
our lighting arrangements are made and worked by the pupils, 
and the first modest footlights have developed into a professional 
array of electrical appliances. This work, by the way, is one of 
the several types of responsibility in which each club member 
must prove his ability. The growth of public opinion in favor of 
the open stage has been interesting to watch. New pupils invari- 
ably bewail the absence of a curtain, but after witnessing a per- 
formance without it, they, too, are enthusiastic over the simple 
arrangements in use. 

Educating the pupils' taste in plays is no small task. In the 
beginning the teacher in charge may try one of two plans. She 
may enforce her authority and refuse to work on any mediocre 
material, explaining her reasons and appealing to the better judg- 
ment of the boys and girls; or she may allow them to select a 
play they find attractive — usually a wishy-washy school comedy 
or a "society" situation — and work it side by side with a splendid, 
vigorous drama of her own choosing. Both schemes have been 
tried successfully in the Wisconsin High School. The second 
often works especially well with a small class or one made up of older 
pupils. When a group giving an excellent play competes in club 
meeting against a group with a poor play, the outcome is obvious; 
the frank criticism and comment of members disperse forever any 
uncertainty about respective merits. If time permits, such a pro- 
cedure is ideal in cultivating a critical sense of dramatic values — 
even of literary ones. With boys and girls, "seeing is believing"; 
we would do well to employ some such thought-motivating device 
oftener in our classrooms, substituting it for the lecture method — 
"It's so because I, the teacher, say so." 

Another worth-while bit of education is the cultivation of an 
appreciation of the one-act play for high-school use. Its com- 
pactness, its simplicity of plot, character, situation, its vigor, 
make it admirably suited to the brief leisure time. Few high- 
school pupils are capable of sustaining a part through a long play; 
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their performance will be uneven, brilliant here and there, and 
sagging toward the end. I have yet to witness a high-school per- 
formance of a long play in which the last act equals or surpasses 
the first. The one-act play is ideal in length and arrangement for 
busy boys and girls and overworked teacher-coaches. Three or 
four such plays make a splendid evening's entertainment and give 
parts and responsible positions to many more boys and girls than 
would one long play. Here, again, the simple device of two per- 
formances, one of a regulation long play and the other of several 
one-act dramas, will convince pupils of the superiority of the 
latter for their use. 

Period plays, with the help of attractive costuming and setting, 
prove especially valuable for high-school dramatics, for their very 
novelty helps to carry along the action and to give an ease to the 
actors which is impossible when they are interpreting modern 
parts. All boys and girls enjoy "dressing-up," and the more 
dramatics appeals to their natural emotions, the better the results 
will be. 

The most important phase of this socializing dramatics is the 
way in which pupils control their own work and develop ability 
to weigh values, not only to criticize others constructively, but to 
estimate the value of their own procedure. Such pupils are really 
growing, for they are forming habits of independence and, more 
important, of direct action on their own initiative. They are not 
reproducing; they are truly creating. 

From many possible illustrations of the worth of dramatics 
along this line I have selected two cases as most typical of the 
attitude of pupils in the Wisconsin High School Club. The first 
occurred early in the year. John was a member of a group of 
younger pupils. He did very good work in the preliminary study 
of the play, such good work that he seemed to feel he was free to 
loaf — the attitude he had, by the way, toward his school work. 
He made no attempt to learn his lines. When for the third rehearsal 
he stumbled and had to use his notes, the group rose in wrath and 
demanded his instant expulsion. The group chairman called the 
boys and girls to order, and they solemnly considered John's case, 
giving him a fair chance to offer his defense. Finally, by a unani- 
mous vote, they gave to the prompter the part assigned to John 
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and the prompter's stupid task to John, "reducing him to the 
ranks" as someone said. This change was announced at the next 
full meeting, and was posted on the official bulletin board for the 
whole school to see. Such wholesome publicity is as effective in 
a club group as in a classroom, and it gains added force when it is 
the will of the majority. Some months later, when John was 
again assigned a part, he was the first in the group to be line perfect. 

Some time later two casts gave final performances of their 
common group play before the full club meeting, the members to 
select the better actors for the coming public performance. In 
each case the part of the heroine was taken by a popular girl. 
Mary had had a great many opportunities to act, and private 
tutoring had given her a poise and polish very unusual for a girl 
of her age. Her performance of the part was perfect. Martha had 
never acted before. Her interpretation was good; but her action 
was awkward, and her voice and enunciation were poor. A 
heated argument arose over the girl for the part. Finally by a 
nearly unanimous vote, Martha was given the r61e. "She needs 
the experience, and Mary doesn't," one member phrased it. Mary 
became understudy and worked harder than Martha did to make 
the final performance a success, even coaching after school hours 
her successful rival. Martha got the experience she needed; 
Mary had an invaluable opportunity to develop in a way for her 
far more likely to be really character-building. 

We English teachers have it in our power to direct the destinies 
of many future plays. Shall we not make of dramatics a school for 
us and our pupils, in which, side by side with delight and pleasure, 
we may learn to appreciate keenly and to judge sanely literature 
of all sorts; a school where we may cultivate initiative, responsi- 
bility, thought-impelled action in our boys and girls? In all 
teaching we are emphasizing group activity, because it is the best 
of preparation for citizenship. We are all "socializing" our 
classroom procedure; we are emphasizing less and less the acquir- 
ing of information and more and more the development of indi- 
viduals trained to estimate their own powers and limitations. We 
have at hand, if we but choose to use it, a force of stupendous 
value in all of these directions — educational dramatics. 



